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SERMON FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


‘Genesis xiv. 8, 9.—And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art 
thou? And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their pil- 
grimage. 

Ir equally concerns men of all ages, of all characters, and of all 
conditions, to be well acquainted with the duration and circumstances 
of human life. And we have all abundant means of information upon 
this subject. We have seen many begin and end their days in this 
stage of existence. We have been most sensibly and solemnly ad- 
monished of the nature aud duration of our earthly pilgrimage. God 
has given us a register of mortality from the beginning of the world to 
the present day. And besides all this, he has enstamped upon all man- 
kind, indelible and infallible marks of their different stages in life, from 
childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from manhood to old 
age. It is only for the young to look upon the old, and the old to look 
upon themselves, and they cannot resist the conviction, that they are 
all but short-lived creatures. The younger part of mankind are always 
struck with the marks of old age. This is fully exemplified in the 
passage selected for ourtext. When Joseph introduced his aged father 
to the young king of Egypt, there was nothing in Jacob’s appearance, 
which so immediately and sensibly affected him, as his silver locks, his 
feeble limbs, and all the common marks of a dying creature. Under 
this impression, he could think of no other topic of conversation so 
proper, and so correspondent to his present feelings, as that of old age. 
* And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thout And Jacob said 
unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred 
and thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained to the days of the years of my fathers, im 
the days of their pilgrimage.” This is a short and comprehensive 
history of Jacob’s life. He had met with a great deal of trouble from 
his brother Esau, from his brother-in-law Laban, and from his own 
children. And though he had lived above an hundred years, yet he 
had not lived near so long, nor did he expect to live near so long, as 
his fathers and forefathers had done. But he was satisfied with living, 
and did not regret, that God had shortened the period of-life. He 
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was weary of this evil world, and entirely willing to be gathered with 
his fathers, who had finished their pilgrimage, and entered into ever- 
lasting rest. This discourse of the pious patriarch, teaches us : 

That good men are satisfied with the conduct of God, in shortening 
the period of human life. I shall, 

I. Show that God has shortened the term of life. And, 

Hi. Show that good men are satisfied with his conduct. 

I. I am to show that God has shortened the period of human life. 

God, who at first breathed into man the breath of life, and united 
the soul and body, was able to preserve that union forever. And there 
is no room to doubt, that man in his formation, was fitted for immor- 
tality. Had he eaten of the tree of life, instead of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, he would have effectually secured his own hfe, 
and the lives of all his posterity to all future ages in time and eternity. 
It is, indeed, uncertain how long mankind would have remained in this 
world, before they were removed to some other part of God’s vast do- 
minions; but if they ever had been removed, they would not have 
made their transition out of this into another world, through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. Had they remained holy and happy, 
they might have gone from earth to heaven, in the same manner that 
angels come from heaven to earth. So that human life was never 
bounded by an original law of nature, but by a special act of divine 
providence. Accordingly we find no intimation in scripture, that the 
death of the botly was to be the lot of mankind, until after the aposta- 
cy of our first parents. The original threatening, denounced against 
the first offence, did not comprise temporal death. Had that threaten- 
ing been literally fulfilled, our first parents would have been made in- 
stantly and completely miserable in both soul and body, without 
the medium of temporal death. They would not have died, but been 
changed, as those wicked ones will be, that are found alive at the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. It appears from the history of the transactions 
in Eden, that the first transgressors were forgiven through the promis- 
éd Messiah, before the sentence of temporal death was pronounced. 
It was then, and not before, that God expressly said to Adam, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground ; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.”’ It was this solemn sentence, which first fixed 
the bounds of human life. Before this sentence was passed, mankind 
were immortal; and there was nothing in the constitution of their 
frame, or in the laws of nature, which had any tendency to prevent 
their living forever, without seeing corruption. This sentence of mor- 
tality was immediately followed by the special agency of God upon the 
human body, by which its original constitution was altered, and it be- 
came liable to dissolution. So that from this period, it was as natural 
for men to die, as it was before natural for them to live. Here then 
we ought to observe, that the general sentence of mortality passed 
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upon the father and representative of mankind, did net sherten, but 
only fix the bounds of human life. Before this sentence, the life of 
man had no bounds; but after this sentence his bounds were fixed, 
over which he could not pass. And now, if we look into the histery 
which God has given us of the first ages of the world, we shall find 
how long the first term of human life was, before it was shortened. 
It appears from the genealogy of mankind, from the creation to the 
flood, which was a space of sixteen hundred and fifty years, that it was 
common for men to live from seven to eight or nine hundred years. 
And we do not find but one man after these patriarchs, who was 
allowed such length of life, and that was Noah, the father of the new 
world. He lived nine hundred and fifty years. But though God did 
not shorten Noah’s life, yet he began to shorten the lives of men, 
immediately after the deluge. From that period, we find the lives of 
men more than four times shorter than they were before. For we do 
net read of any man’s living to the age of two hundred years, after 
the death of Noah. Some have supposed that the deluge was the 
immediate cause of shortening human life. They imagine, that the 
flood made such an alteration in the atmosphere, and all the elements, 
that the human body was greatly affected by it. But this is hardly 
probable ; beeause if the flood had such an effect to shorten life, it is 
natural to suppose, that it would have had the greatest tendency to 
shorten the lives of those who lived through it, and immediately after 
it. But the Bible assures us, that the lives of men were much longer 


then, than they are now. It is, therefore, more reasonable te suppose, 
that human life was shortened, by a special act of Providence, than by 


the operation of the laws of nature. It was a most singular and inter- 
esting event for God to reduce the lives of men in general from eight or 
nine hundred years, to the narrow space of less than two hundred 
years. This was the first and greatest change in the lives of men, and 
continued from the deluge to the days of Moses. Then again God 
réduced human life to a shorter period of “ three score years and ten,’ 
which still continues the common age of man. We have the same eyi- 
dence in scripture of this second shortening of human life, as of the 
first. For the sacred historian has recorded the ages of a great num- 
ber of eminent men, from Noah to Moses. Abraham lived to what 
was considered as old age in his day. And we read, “‘ These are the 
days of the years of Abraham’s life, which he lived ; an hundred three 
score and fifteen years. Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died 
ina good old age; an old man, and full of years, and was gathered to 
his people.” We read, ‘“‘ The days of Isaac were an hundred and 
fourscore years. And Isaac gave up the ghost and died, and was gath- 
ered unto his people, being old and full of days.’’ We read, ‘‘ Jacob 
lived seventeen years in Egypt, so the whole age of Jacob was an hun. 
dred forty and seven years.” We read, ‘“‘ Moses was an hundred and 
twenty years old when he died.” And again we read, that ‘‘ Joshua 
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the son of Nun the servant of the Lord died, being an hundred and ten 
years old.” ‘These instances show, that men commonly lived between 
one and two hundred years, from the deluge to the days of Moses and 
Joshua. But from the days of Moses to the present time, the common 
age of man is three score years and ten, which is more than ten times 
shorter than the first period of humam life. It is true, Jehoiada lived an 
hundred and thirty years, and some individuals in every age have been 
equally long-lived. But the ninetieth Psalm, which is said to have 
been written by Moses, gives us just ground to conclude, that the 
common age of man was then shortened to the period of seventy or 
eighty years. And profane history confirms this conclusion. For alf 
historians representa man of seventy or eighty years old, as an old 
man, let him be a Jew or Gentile, and let him live in what part of the 
world he will. ‘Thus God has, time after time, diminished the life of 
man, until he has made his days as an hand-breadth, and our life as « 
vapour, Which appeareth for a little time, and them vanisheth away. 
But though some may complain of God for shortening their days, yet, 

II. Good men are satisfied with this part of the divine conduct. 
The good patriarch Jacob did not appear to be fond of living, but rath- 
er desired to be dismissed from his weary pilgrimage. Job said of 
life, “<I loathe it; I would not live alway.’’ And again he said, “ All 
the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.” 
David anticipated the day of his death with pleasure when he said to 
God, “ As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” Good old Simeon 
wished tor the close of life, when he said, “‘ Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.’”” Paul was in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which was far better 
than to live. And the primitive Christians longed “to be absent 
from the body, that they might be present with the Lord.” These are 
the feelings of all good men; they would choose to have their lives 
limited to eighty or ninety years, rather than to eight or nine hundred. 
And whilst they have such views and feelings with respect to life ; they 
must be satisfied with the conduct of God, in bringing down the lives 
of men to the short period of seventy, or eighty, or ninety years. But 
here it may be proper to enquire why they are satisfied with this part of 
the divine conduct. And, 

1. It is because they expect to be much happier in another life, than 
this. Here they find themselves born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward, and have no reason to expect an exemption from suffering, 
until they leave this present state of imperfection. Jacob said, “ Few 
and evil have the days of my life been ;” and he had no hope of seeing 
happier days, until he exchanged time for eternity. Then he expected 
to be put beyond the reach of all natural and moral evil, and enjoy 
perfect peace. And all the patriarchs lived in the exercise of that 
faith, which is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
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things not seen. And such a view of a better world, the apostle tells 
us, made them ardently desire the end of their pilgrimage. He says, 
“ By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which 
he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, 
not knowing whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of 
promise as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: For he looked for a 
city which had foundation, whose builder and maker is God. These 
all died in faith, not having received the promises, but haying seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on theearth. But now 
they desire a better country, that is an heavenly.”” These persons re- 
joiced in the shortening of their lives, which was an hastening of their 
happiness. The primitive Christians were reconciled to the shortness 
of this life, by the prospect of superior happiness in the next. They 
said, ‘‘We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven. There are but 
very few of the followers of Christ, who are not quite weary of life, 
by that time they have reached the present common period of it. They 
generally consider death as theirs, a blessing which God has promised, 
and they patiently wait for the bestowment of it. Instead of complain- 
ing of the shortness of life on their own account, they are more apt to 
complain of its length. Like weary labourers, they wish for the set- 
ing sun; or like weary travellers, they wish for the end of their jour- 
ney. They have often said, ‘‘ Come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

2. Good men are satisfied with the conduct of God in shortening the 
common period of human life, because it serves to restrain the moral 
corruption of mankind. The shortness of life has both a natural and 
moral tendency to produce this desirable effect. It has a natural 
tendency to restrain the wickedness of the world, by putting it out of 
the power of the wicked to accomplish their purposes. For when the 
wicked die, in that very day all their evil thoughts perish, and their pur- 
poses are defeated. How often does God frustrate the designs of sin- 
ners, by putting an end to their lives? And how much is vice and im- 
morality prevented by the present shortness of human life? If the 
wicked were suffered to live seven or eight or nine hundred years, 
would they not, as they did of old, fill the earth with violence? In the 
present state of human nature, it is a mercy to the world, that the days 
of man are shortened, by which the vicious are laid under a natural 
restraint, and cannot have time to accomplish their destructive purposes. 
Besides, the shortness of life brings death near to every individual, and 
death is the king of terrors. There is not a mortal above the fears of 
death. Many are all their life-time subject to bondage, by ths terrors 
of the grave and eternity. There is no doubt but that a sense of the 
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shortness of life and nearness of death, have a powerful influence upon 
the whole wicked world, to restrain them from evil. And it is natural to 
conclude, that it was the design of God, in shortening the span of life, 
to restrain the wickedness of the world. Itis certain, howeyer, that 
God has shortened the lives of men, from time to time, as the.corrup- 
tions of the world haye increased, which is a presumptive evidence, 
that the shortening of life directly tends to restrain the moral corrup- 
tions of the human heart. And this is certainly an end, which all good 
men wish to have promoted. When they see the hearts of the wicked 
fully set in them to. do eyil, they find a consolation in the thought, 
that their days are determined, and the time of their triumphing is 
short. 

3. There is another reason why good men are satisfied with the 
divine conduct in shortening the lives of mankind; and that is because 
it is calculated to accomplish the great and precious promises which 
God has made to his people. The more frequently one generation 
goeth off, and another cometh on the stage of life, the more frequently 
the world is shaken by commotions and revolutions, which are neces- 
sary to accomplish the divine purposes. While God had no occasion 
for great revolutions, he suffered men to live near a thousand years. 
But when he had occasion for great revolutions, he shortened the lives 
of men. But from the deluge to Moses, he allowed men to live one or 
two hundred years. But after the days of Moses, he meant to keep 
the world in arms, and therefore shortened life to three score years 
and ten ; which occasioned a rapid succession of kings and of kingdoms. 
How often did the death of a king in Judea throw the kingdom into 
convulsions ; and how often did the death of a tyrant in other nations, 
pave the way for another, more cruel and more powerful? It 
was in this way that the four great monarchies were raised up and 
overthrown, which prepared the world for the coming of Christ. And 
ever since Christ’s day, the world has been inyolyed in wars and com- 
motions, by the rapid succession of new generations, and new men to 
govern them. And were it not for this shortness of life, and rapid 
succession of kings and kingdoms, we should have but little ground to 
expect the promises made concerning the prosperity of Zion would be 
speedily fulfilled. But by cutting short the days of man, and the lives 
of princes, one revolution after another may soon prepare the way for 
the reign of the Prince of Peace. There is no Methuselah on any of 
the thrones of Europe, or of any part of the globe. The present 
crowned heads will soon be succeeded by others, and they again by 
others, till the proper men come upon the stage, who shall unite their 
wisdom and power to spread the gospel of the kingdom of Christ 
through the world. This is a prospect, in which all good men rejoice, 
and which is founded upon the frailty and shortness of human life. 
Hence they earnestly desire that the days of darkness may be shorten- 
ed, and the days of light and peace and holiness may be hastened. 
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HEADS OF THE IMPROVEMENT. 


1. If Godhas, for good reasons, from time to time, shortened the 
lives of men, then he may, for aught we know, for as good reasons 
hereafter lengthen their lives again. And this seems to be intimated 
in the Bible. In reference to the Millennium, God says by his pro- 
phet Isaiah, ‘“‘ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth : and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come into mind. . But be ye glad 
and rejoice forever in that which I create: for behold, I create Jeru- 
salem @ rejoicing and her people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusa- 
lem, and joy in my people: and the voice of weeping shall be no moré 
heard in her, nor the voice of crying. There shall be no more an in- 
fant of days, nor an old man that has not filled his days: for the child 
shall die an hundred years old: but the sinner being an hundred years 
old, shall be aceursed.”” There will be good reason to lengthen life. 

2. If God has had good reasons, from time to time, to shorten the 
Seneral period of the lives of men; then he may have as good reasons 
for shortening the particular period of life, to particular persons. We 
find, that he does shorten the lives of multitudes ; that is, he does not 
allow them to live to threescore years and ten. And he has his reasons. 

8. Has God reduced the lives of men at this day, to avery short 
period ? Hence we learn, that it is not right to desire, or to expect to 
live long in this world. 

It is not right to desire it. Itis not right to expect it. It argues 
stupidity and unbelief. 

4. Has God reduced the life of man at this day, to a very short pe- 
riod? Hence we learn, that life is extremely precious. Men always 
esteem time precious, in proportion to its shortness. Sick and dying 
men do. It is so, because more depends upon the samespace. Men 
in general have as much to do now, as they had when they lived eight 
or nine hundred years. 

5. If God has greatly shortened human life; then it is extremely 
criminal to lose time. None have time to lose; but it is losing time to 
be idle. To pursue vain diversions—to pursue vicious courses. 

6. If God has given such short bounds to life; then all earthly en- 
joyments are vain. For they areshort lived. Who would be anxious 
to be rich, for a year or a month? Jf men were to live as long as the 
patriarchs.—But— 

7. If God has reduced life to narrow limits; then death is but a 
short separation between the dead and the living. Pious men will soon 
be gathered to their people, and united with their pious friends. 

8. Is life so short? Then we are all walking upon the verge of death 
and eternity. Let the aged prepare—the middle-aged—the youth. 
Eternity follows the shortest life. SENEX. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
HOW ‘THE FALL BROUGHT ALL MANKIND INTO A STATE OF SIN.” 


That all men come into the world and begin their existence as free 
moral agents and accountable creatures, in a state of sinfulness or 
entire moral depravity, is a doctrine plainly taught in scripture, and 
confirmed by universal experience and observation. We are told, in 
the first book of the sacred volume, that “the imagination of man’s 
heart, is evil from his youth.” In the book of Job, we read, that 
“tmah is born as the wild ass’scolt.”” The Psalmist says, that “the 
wicked are estranged from the womb,” and that they “ go astray as 
soon as they are born.”” Solomon writes, that ‘‘ the heart of the sons 
of men, is full of evil.” The Divine Teacher said, “ that which is 
born of the flesh, is flesh:”” and “‘except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.”” And to add no more, the Apostle 
Paul proves, that ‘both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, by nature 
children of wrath.’ 

That mankind were brought into this state of native and entire 
sinfulness, by the disobedience of Adam in eating of the forbidden 
fruit, ie a doctrine plainly and expressly taught by Paul, in his epistle 
to the Romans. He says “ By one man sin entered into the world— 
through the offence of one, many are dead—by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men—and, by one man’s disobedience, many 
were made sinners.” 

But here, an important question arises, which has perplexed many, 
and overthrown the faith of some, viz. How did the offence of Adam 
in eating the forbidden fruit, bring all his posterity into a state of 
total sinfulness ? 

It is clear, that Adam’s offence could not bring his descendants into 
such a state, by conveying to them a morally corrupt nature, as some 
have supposed; and for this plain reason, he had no such nature him- 
self. He had, indeed, after his fall, a naturally corrupt nature, i. e. a 
eorruptible body, liable to disease and dissolution ; which descends by 
natural generation, to all his posterity : but he had no morally corrupt 
nature, aside from the free, voluntary, sinful exercises of his heart. 
All that is morally good in men, consists in that disinterested love to 
God and man, which fulfils the Divine law ; and all that is morally 
evil in men, consists in that selfishness, which transgresses the Divine 
law. ‘Sin is the transgression of the law.” But if Adam had pos- 
sessed such a morally corrupt nature as has been supposed ; he could 
not have conveyed it to his posterity, by his first offence. When that 
offence was committed, his posterity had no existence. And after it 
was committed, it could have no influence upon his offspring. Besides, 
it is absurd to suppose, that moral depravity which belongs exclusively 
to the soul, should ever be propagated; since the soul, or spirit, is 
indivisible, and comes immediately from the Father of spirits. 
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[t is equally unreasonable to suppose, that the one sin of Adam, 
either caused, or constrained his descendants to become sinners. 
It did not cause them to become sinners; for it could have no 
influence to move their hearts, or incline their wills, before they 
had existence. Besides, it is absurd to suppose, that one sinful 
exercise should ever cause or produce another. But, if Adam’s 
sin could not cause, much less could it constrain or compel his offspring 
to sin. The heart, which consists of free, voluntary exercises, can 
never be the subject of constraint. Compulsion supposes resistance ; 
which it would be absurd to imagine that any one ever makes to his 
own choice or will. As sin consists in voluntary, selfish exercises ; it 
is impossible that men should ever be constrained to sin, by any cause 
whatever. 

There seems, therefore, to be no way, in which the first man could 
bring his posterity into a state of sin, but by making it certain, accord- 
ing to the Divine determination, that they would all come into the 
world and commence their existence, sinners. God was pleased, in 
his wise and holy sovereignty, to constitute the first man the public 
head of his race, and to suspend their moral character upon his moral 
conduct. He determined, that, in case Adam stood, all his offspring 
should come into the world holy ; but, in case he fell, all his offspring 
should come into the world sinful. His fall, therefore, rendered it 
certain, that all mankind would commence their moral existence, in a 
state of entire moral depravity. 

That God had a right thus to constitute Adam the public head of 
his race, is not to be called in question. As the potter has power 
over the clay, of the same lump, to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour; so God may mould the characters of his 
creatures, and bring them into being, at any time, in any way, and in 
any state of body or mind, as seemeth good in his sight. 

But, though God had an unquestionable right to appoint our great 
progenitor our public head; yet we are not to suppose he did so, 
merely because he had a right to do it. He always has some wise 
and good reasons for all he purposes or does. 

The general reason, why God constituted such a connection between 
Adam and his race, was, his own glory, which involves the highest 
good of the created universe, required it. This great end of all the 
Divine designs and works, will be better answered by constituting the 
first man the head of his race, than it would have been by putting 
mankind upon trial, individually, as it is supposed the angels were : 
for, by this constitution, the way was prepared to bring the Saviour of 
lost men to view, immediately upon the first apostacy, and thus to 
begin the work of redemption, as soon as there was one sinner to be 
saved, and to carry it on, progressively, down to the last generation of 
fallen men. As the character of all mankind was to be determined by 


the conduct of Adam ; when he fell, it became absolutely certain, that 
”) 
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all mankind would involve themselves in sin and guilt, and so stand in 
perishing need of a Saviour. Hence, no sooner had Adam eaten of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, than the Messiah was foretold, in 
these memorable words, “‘ the seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.” And from that time, down through the patriarchal age, 
and the whole duration of the Mosaic economy, till the incarnation of 
the Saviour, Christ was preached, and embraced by patriarchs and 
prophets and all the ancient saints, as ‘ the Lord their righteousness.’ 
Thus, no time was lost; but the work of redemption began, with pro- 
ptiety, as soon as there were sinners to be redeemed, and has been 
going on ever since, according to the special operation and sovereign 
good pleasure of Him, ‘who worketh all in all, and hath mercy on 
whom He will.’ 

It was necessary, that every order of rational creatures should be put 
in a state of trial, for a season, to teach them their absolute depend- 
ence upon God, and to prevent their tfusting in their own hearts. Thus 
the angels were tried; a part of whom fell, and a part were confirmed 
in holiness. Then the human race were tried, in the person of their 
great progenitor. And for aught appears, this trial answered every 
purpose, which could have been answered by trying them singly: for, 
to say the least, Adam was as likely to stand, as any of his descend- 
ants. He was created in maturity of body and mind, with every nat- 
ural faculty necessary to enable him to obey the will of his Maker, and 
with a heart perfectly conformed to the moral image of God. His 
trial, therefore, was the fairest and most favourable to human nature, 
that could have been made. And since he fell; no one of mankind 
has any reason to think he should have stood, had he been tried by him- 
self. But, if each individual had been tried separately, as the angels 
were ; it seems there would have been no propriety in the introduction 
of the Saviour, until al] mankind had come upon the stage of life, and 
passed through their several seasons of probation; which must have 
greatly retarded the work of redemption, and been inconsistent with 
the benevolent designs and ways of the Great Governor of the world, 
in all the successive dispensations of his grace. 

The preceding view of the fall and its consequences, shows the true 
idea of original sin. It was the sin of Adam in eating the forbidden 
fruit, which, according to the Divine constitution, originated, or ren- 
dered certain the native sinfulness and total moral depravity of all 
mankind. Though each one of the human family, has committed a 
Jirst sin; yet none but the first man could commit original sin, as he 
alone stood as the public head of his race. And as Adam alone 
committed, so he alone is guilty of original sin. 

The preceding observations make it appear, that there is no ground 
for the distinction which is sometimes made, between original and 
actual sin. The one offence of Adam, which was the true and only 
onginal sin, was as really an actual sin, as any ever committed. And 
as the offence of Adam only rendered it certain that all his posterity 
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would be sinners; so the first sin and all the subsequent sins of each 
one of the human race, are as actual as his was in eating of the pro- 
hibited tree. There is but one kind of sin, which consists in the vol- 
untary exercise of a free moral agent, and transgresses the universal 
law of love. Of this sin, and this only, all mankind are guilty; for 
this, and this only, they all deserve to be punished. 

The light in which this subject has been set, shows that God does 
mankind no injustice, by bringing them into the world sinners, in con- 
sequence of the transgression of their first parent. If his sin, or the 
guilt of it, was transferred to them, or if his sin was so imputed to 
them that they are punished for it, or made liable to be punished for it ; 
then, indeed, they might complain of iajustice. But it isnot so. The 
universal native sinfulness of mankind, is not a punishment for Adam’s 
sin, nor for any sin. Sin cannot be the punishment of sin. Punishment 
is natural evil: sin is moral evil. God had a right to bring mankind 
into the world, either holy or sinful, and to connect their sinfulness 
with the sin of the first man, if He pleased. In this, He exercises 
neither justice, nor injustice, but mere sovereignty. Justice and 
injustice respect characters already formed, and not the formation of 
characters. There can be no injustice in God’s constituting Adam the 
public head of mankind, so long as they are not subjected to the least 
degree of natural evil, or punishment, on his account. 

And as men have no reason to find fault with God, so they have no 
ground to excuse themselves, on account of original sin. The original 
sin of Adam, communicated no corrupt moral nature to his posterity ; 
nor did it cause, or constrain them to sin, as soon as they should come 
into the world. True, Adam’s offence rendered it certain, that all 
men would become sinners: but a moral certainty of their sinning, 
could not lay them under a natural necessity of transgressing the law of 
God. ‘There was, from eternity, a moral certainty that Adam would 
fall: but he acted freely in eating the forbidden fruit : and his offspring 
act freely in all their sins, notwithstanding the constituted connection 
between them and their public head. No taint derived from Adam, 
ever compelled any man, or child, to sin. There is just as little reason 
in our blaming Adam for our sins, as there would be in our being pun- 
ished for his. Each one of the human race, commits his first sin, as 
freely, as the first man ate the forbidden fruit: and mankind are as 
much to blame for all their sins, as they could be, if the original sin had 
never been committed. 

It hence follows, that the doctrine of original sin, viewed in a true 
light, does not afford sinners the least imaginable excuse for remaining 
impenitent. As they have sinned freely, without the least natural 
necessity, and are wholly to blame; so they ought freely and sincerely 
to condemn and loathe themselves, acknowledge the perfect justice of 
God in their condemnation, and sue for mercy through the all-sufficient 
atonement of the Divine Redeemer. As they have brought themselves 
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into a state of condemnation by their own voluntary transgression ; so 
it now depends upon their own free choice, whether they shall perish 
in their present self-ruined state. Eternal life, through Jesus Christ, 
is freely and sincerely offered to them in the gospel: and ‘ whosoever 
will, may take of the water of life freely.” 


ON DIVINE AGENCY. 
CONCLUDED. 
Answer to Enquirer, page 641. 

Dear Sin—I do not wonder that you insist so much on your con- 
struction of the passage respecting the lying spirit; for this is your 
dernier resort: if this passage fails you, I know of no other, on which 
you can ground the semblance of an argument to prove that God is ever 
said to do, what he barely permits. But, while the circumstances re 
lated in this passage, show that God did permit the spirit to go; they 
do not prove that He did no more. Consistently with all the circum 
stances related, God might have moved the spirit, as He did David, or 
turned his heart, as He did those of the Egyptians; and that He did 
60, is indicated by the expression, “ I have put a lying spirit,” &c. 

I will now endeavour to make it “‘ appear,” that it is begging the 
question, for you to take wt for granted, that God may ‘ determine and 
accomplish wicked things, merely by giving wicked men an opportunity 
to do them.’ If God may do this in one instance, He may in all; and 
then it will follow, that his efficiency, or positive agency, is never need- 
ed, and therefore never exerted, in accomplishing his purposes by the 
instrumentality of wicked men; which is the very point in dispute. 

However “intelligent” those may be, who say that Divine Proyi 
dence does, what they suppose God merely suffers ; I shall still think, 
that to do and to suffer are words of different import, and ought not to 
be confounded. 

I have supposed, that in the account of the murder of Christ, by God’s 
hand is meant his agency, and by his counsel is meant his purpose : 
and how you learned that his hand determined what should be done, 
** long before these who did it, were in existence,” I am unable to say. 
—By the hand of Joab, I understand the agency of Joab; in whatever 
way it might have been concerned with the woman of Tekoah. 

How does ‘the existence of a man’s will involve action?’ The pro- 
per answer is, It is active in its nature. _ But, if the will has an efficient 
cause ; it is as passive with respect to the influence of that cause, as any 
other effect. An effect may be action; but it ean have no agency in 
producing itself; and to say it has, is to make it both cause and effect 
of itself. Itis absurd, therefore, to say, that fo will and to create a 
will, are the same thing 

I must confess myself puzzled with your metaphysics ; ‘ A man wills, 
before he has a will; for he must will, or he will have no will.—Does 
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not he exist and act previously to the existence of his volitions 1— 
Exercising the powers of volition, is choosing, but not choice.’ If 
these distinctions are grounded on a real difference ; I acknowledge my 
optics are not sufficiently miscroscopic to discern it. 

It seems like ‘‘ new divinity”’ to me, to say, as you do, that ‘ Pharaoh’s 
heart was softened by selfishness.’ I have always supposed, that self 
ishness and hardness of heart are one and the same thing. I regret 
that your not writing again, precludes the propriety of my asking you, 
how you learned that Pharaoh’s heart was ever softened? 

You say, ‘ If God had not moved David to number Israel, he might, 
perhaps, have moved himself to do something else as bad.’ To which 
it seems a sufficient reply, Perhaps he might not. 

If the case of those whom it is impossible to renew unto repentance, 
‘has nothing to do with the subject under consideration ;’ then you 
should not have introduced it. But whatever difference there may be 
between their case, and that of those who are in a state of probation ; 
you admit that they are alike in this respect, that both deserve punish 
ment for their sins: in this respect, therefore, we may argue from the 
one to the other. You admit, that those whom it is impossible to re- 
new to repentance, are under a “‘ necessity of sinning,” 


i. e. are harden 
ed and caused to sin. 


Now, on our principles, it is easy to account for 
their being to blame ; for we hold that they are not under a natural 
necessity of sinning, and have still natural power to repent and be- 
come holy. The term impossible is particularly applicable to their 
case, because God has revealed his purpose not to remove their moral 
inability, and renew them again unto repentance.—But how will you 
account for their being deserving of punishment upon your principles? 
In your view, their power of self-determination is gone ; and of course, 
as you maintain, they are not accountable, and can do nothing morally 
evil, or deserving of punishment. And still yon grant that God 
does punish them! Here, it seems to me, your scheme is in a 
dilemma. If you say they are not to blame, you charge the 
Judge of all, with punishing them unjustly: but if you say they 
are to blame, you admit that men who are under a necessity of 
sinning, who have no self-determining power, and are hardened and 
caused to sin, are nevertheless to blame; and thus give up your 
main objection to the universal agency of God 


Though you undertake “fully to investigate moral inability ;”’ yet 
your definition of it is defective. 
mere want is nothing. 


You call it “a want of awill.” But 
Moral inability is an aversion, or opposition 
of will.—Moral inability, you say, produces a natural inability 


, and 
you deny the difference between them. 


Now, though the terms, abil- 
ity and inability, when applied to the will, are used in a figurative 
sense ; yet the distinction denoted by natural and moral ability and 
inability, is believed to be familiar to all persons of common sense.— 
True, we say that “ moral ability is the will ;” but this is a very dif- 
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ferent thing from saying that ‘moral ability is a will to will, or a will 
to have a will.’ 

You ask, ‘ Is not natural ability to will, all that any being uses in wil- 
ling?’ Yes, ‘ it is all the ability that is ever used, on their part, in wil- 
ling.’ But you must first prove, that this is an ability in men to cause 
themselves to will either right or wrong, before you infer from it, that 
it makes them ‘ stronger than God.’ 

Because God ‘continues to will, without the intervention of any 
other being,’ you infer, that men may begin and continue to will, by a 
self-determining power. But nothing, in my view, can be more 
sophistical, than this mode of reasoning. Because God is not moved 
to will, by any other being; it does not thence follow, that He has 
euch a self-determining power, as you claim for men—a power, by 
which one acts, before he has a volition—a power to cause one’s self 
to will; which, of all absurdities, is one of the grossest. God com- 
prises, in his Divine nature, the ground both of his existence, and his 
voluntary action; which, in either case, is incomprehensible, and unlike 
any cause of which creatures can form anidea. ‘“ Who can by search- 
ing find out Godt”? ‘‘ To what will ye liken me, saith the Lord.” 
What can be more fallacious, then, than to argue, that the cause 
of moral action, in dependant creatures, who are of yesterday, is 
the’ same as the ground of moral action, in the Self-existent, , Inde- 
pendent, and Eternal Jehovah ? 

I have not meant to say, that “‘the act of a being is self-existent ;”” 
but that the Self-existent Being is not caused to act: by which I have 
explained my meaning to be, that his acts are not caused by any other 


being, nor by himself, by a previous act. I have, therefore, taken no 
more ‘ pains to account for the existence of the will of God,’ than to 


o3 


account for his being. ‘The “pains,’’ in this case, have been taken by 


yourself. Having asserted that the will of God has a cause; you felt 
it to be mcumbent on you to show what that cause is: and you take 


pains to make it appear, that God is caused to choose as He does, by 
motives. Well, if it be so; then motives govern the will of God, or 
lay Him under a moral necessity of willing as he does. But, from 
whence come these motives? Who presents them before the Divine 
mind? And who gives them their power to govern the Divine will? 
According to your mode of reasoning, the answer must be, “ Resist- 
less Fate:” for you say, “If God causes men to choose as they do, 
and moral necessity causes him thus to cause them; then, virtually, 
does resistless fate cause them to choose.” Resistless Fate, then, 
according to your scheme, governs Him, who governs the universe! 
You maintain that the wills of men, as well as the will of God, are 
governed by motives. ‘‘ Motives induce men to will as they do. We 
need look no further for the cause of volition.’’ Now, if motives cause 
the volitions of men; then they do not cause them themselves: and 
where, then, is their self-determining power? Gone—one would think, 
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irrecoverably ! Is man, then, a machine? Oh no; he is still “ endued 
with the faculty to choose either of two things.” But, how so? Why, 
nothing easier to conceive—‘ It seems that he himself even eauses his 
motive” !! Having,” thus, “run the circle ;” I should think it time 
to “strike off.”” This you do, into a very crooked, metaphysical path, 
through whose windings I cannot follow you. I have time only to take 
notice of a few slips. 

‘It is physically impossible,” you say, “to choose both ways at 
once.”” This Ido not admit. He, who chooses right, has the same 
capacity or natural power, to choose wrong. And what prevents? 
Nothing but his present choice. But this is a moral, and not a physical 
obsiacle. 

‘*What is now an evil will,” you say, “would no longer be 
morally evil, did God cause him to have it.” This is only saying, that 
God cannot cause either moral good, or moral evil; which is merely 
begging the question. An evil will is morally evil, whether it be sup- 
posed to have a cause, or not, or whatever its cause may be; “ and for 
the correctness of this statement, I appeal to the bosom of every man.” 

**One motive,” you say, “can be overcome by another stronger 
one—and then a chance is left for a man’s escape from evil.’”? A slim 
chance, truly, unless it be supposed, that “he himself, even causes his 
motive :’’ but this would bring us back into the circle again, to grind 
till we are giddy. And then, of what use is it, to present any motive 
to a man; when “a fellow-being,” or his own “reflection,” may 
bring a sfronger one to bear upon him ; or, in default of these, he can 
cause one himself! 

You still insist, that Hopkinsianism implies, that ‘ God is not the 
Author of his own acts’—that ‘ the acts of God are motiveless’—that 
‘the wills of men are not at their own option’—that ‘ men are not able, 
in any sense, to have wills different from what they have’—and that 
‘ resistless fate causes men to choose.’ But whether this is a likeness, 
or a carricature of Hopkinsian sentiments, let Hopkinsians, and those 
who have candidly read their writings, judge. 

In reviewing the whole discussion, I should think you would be 
startled at some of the positions which you have been induced to take ; 
such as that saints are “voluntary machines,” without any moral 
goodness which ought to be either praised or rewarded—that choosing 
is causing choice; and consequently, men act, before they have a 
choice or volition—that a man’s choice is not active—that choice in God, 
had a beginning—that those whom God hardens, are not in a state of 
probation—that what is called natural power, is no power at all, save 
when in unison with the will—that God hardens the hearts of some 
sinners, as a punishment for their former sins—and that motives cause 
the wills of men, and even of God. 

I should think you would perceive, that there is some inconsistency 
in maintaining, that men have a self-determining power, while you 
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admit, that it was certain from eternity, how they would act, and hold 
that their nafure is such, and there is such a chain of causes in opera- 
tion, that they always act wrong, unless when caused by Divine Grace 
to act otherwise, and that motives cause their wills to be as they are 

You will perceive, that your objections against the universal agency 
of the First Cause, are almost wholly of a metaphysical nature, and that 
you have made but little use of scripture, to prove a self-determining 
power. For this it is not difficult to account; as the whole tenor of 
the scriptures, as well as numerous plain and express passages, teaches 
that God governs the moral, as completely as the natural world, 
* working all in all.’ 

In these concluding remarks, I have studied brevity ; as the discuss 
ion has been protracted to a greater length, than was at first appre 
hended. I have not intended to take any undue advantage of the 
‘opportunity Editorial,”’ nor to advance many “new ideas” on the 
subject ; being willing to rest the argument, on the ground of what 
has been previously advanced, with “ the good sense of the community,” 
and the good feelings of such as rejoice that ‘the Lord reigns, 
working ALL Tunes after the counsel of his own will.’ 

EDITOR 
EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS, 
To the Methodists in Ireland, and a Vindication of the same,by John Walker, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 
[ConcLuDeED. ] 

Justin proportion as the gospel of Christ is clearly and faithfully de 
clared, it will irritate and disgust those who believe not the testimony ; 
and its witnesses will appear base in their view, and lose all the respec 
tability, which they had before They are witnesses of a despised Say- 
jour; and must lay their account with sharing in the contempt, of which 
he has ever been an object—especially from the religious world. 

As the religion of the Gospel is the only true and the only saving re 
ligion, so it is that which alone has for its object the true God. And 
the man who, disbelieving the Gospel, adopts the most refined form 
of false religion that seems most like it, worships and serves a false god, 
the idol of his own infidel imagination. In his word, the only true 
God has made known his name or character. To manifest his name 
unto those who were given him out of the world, is one of the declared 


purposes for which the Lord Jesus Christ came into the world: and 
in the knowledge of that name eternal life is declared to consist 


(John xvii. 3,6.) The real character and perfections of Jehovah are 
displayed in the way of a sinner’s justification and salvation, which the 
gospel reveals ; and they who believe that gospel have the ‘‘hight of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’’—They 
know the name of Jenovan and they alone, (2 Cor. iv. 4, 6.) The 
minds of all who believe not—remain blinded: and denying Him “ the 
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only true God,” whatever religion they adopt, and however zealous 
they may be in it, they worship they know not what, false Gods that 
cannot profit nor deliver them. Nor is it their calling themselves 
Christians, nor is it their giving the verbal titles of the true God to their 
false objects of worship, that can exempt them from the application of 
those words of the Psalmist “‘ au the Gods of the nations are idols.” 
(Psal. xevi. 5.) 

I know how fashionable it is to represent the Pagans themselves, at 
least the wiser and more pious of them, as worshipping the same God 
with Christians ; only under different names, and witha less clear dis- 
covery of his nature and of his will. I know how much the world 
admires the liberality of that sentiment, that He has been— 

—_—_—_—_-——— In every age, 

In every clime adored ; 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage ; 

Jzuovan, Jove, or Lorp. 
So rhymes Alexander Pope, whose infidel yerses are commonly lisped 
by our children, and sung in some places of so-called Christian worship. 
But what saith the word of God? The things which the Gentiles sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to Devils and not to God. (1Cor. x. 20.) ‘ Con- 
founded shall they all be, that serve graven images; that boast them- 
selyes of idols.’ (Psal. xevii. 7.) ‘‘ They that make them are like 
unto them; so is every one that trusteth in them.” (Psalm 
exxxvi. 18.) “They shall be ashamed and confounded all of them ; 
they shall go to confusion together, that are makers of idols. But 


Israel shall be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation ; ye 


shall not be ashamed nor confounded world without end.’’ (Isai. xlv 

16, 17.) 

Nor let it be urged that professing Christians whatever notions they form 
of the Deity, donot in general make to themselves visible representations 
of him with their hands, as the Pagans did. Wedaow that all the Pagans 
did not so; yet acu their godsare declared to be idols. And as to 
such visible representations, the work of men’s hands, they are declared 
in Scripture to be in themselves “‘ nothing in the world” (1 Cor. viii. 4, 
x. 19 )—nothing but wood orstone. Their great evil consisted in their 
being expressions of the false and unworthy notions of God, which their 
worshippers had formed in their minds: and therefore we read of those 
‘* whose heart departed from the Lord’’—who set up their idols in their 
HEART, and separate themselves from Jnnovan (Jer. xvii. 50, Ezek. x1v. 
4, 7,) even while they profess to be worshippers of Him. And such 
1 departing from the living God there is, wherever there is an evil heart 
of UNBELIEF. ( Heb. iii. 12.1, John v. 20, 21.) 

Such as the notion or idea is, which we form of Gop, such is our God: 
and all who form false notions of Him, as all do who reject the revelation 
he has made of himself in his Gospel, are worshippers of false gods, and 
in the worst sense of the word—worshippers of idols, the work, if not of 
their hands, yet of their as vain imaginations. Nor will a believer, 


3 
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observing the various religious systems of Christendom, perceive at this 
day less reason for that charge, than when it was of old recorded against 
a professing people, according to the number of thy cities are thy gods. 
(Jer. ii. 28, xi. 13.) And as the idolatry of those in Christendom, who 
disbelieve the Gospel, is persisted in against a clearer and fullerdiscovery 
ofthe true Gon, than was afforded of old either to the Pagans or the Jews; 
$9 much proportionably greater will be their condemnation. Jf shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of Judgment than for 
such. And the ground of their condemnation will be, not any innocent 
error of judgment, but this, they have “ not liked to retain God in their 
knowledge’’—“ because they have not received the love of the rruTH 
that they might be saved’’—but “have changed the truth of God intoa 
lie,” and are righteously left under “ strong delusion that they should 
believe a lie.”” (2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, 12. Rom. i. 25, 28.) 

But perhaps, Sir, you will demand—*“ what is that falsehood in th 
notions that any professing Christians form of Gop, which can authorize 
you to place them on a level with idolaters of the heathens? I answer 
the question :—all professing Christians, who disbelieve the Gospel of the 
grace of God, and look for justification and salvation in any way different 
from that which his Gospel reveals—must necessarily represent to 
themselves a God neither merciful, nor righteous, nor true: and these 
are among the essential perfections of Jenovan, as essential as his 
eternity, omniscience, ubiquity, and omnipotence. The latter charac 
ters of God many of the more philosophic Heathens acknowledged ; 
and indeed they are so abundantly testified by the works of creation, 
that they force themselves more or less upon the acknowledgment of all, 
even those to whom his word has never come. But it is in his word 


that the former characters are declared; and by his word alone, that 
they all can be discovered. For without the revelation that he has 
there made, it could not have entered into the heart of any creature to 
conceive, how all these attributes could be consistently exercised. Al 
low Him to be perfectly righteous and immutably true: and the guilty 
creature appears to be without hope. Allow the guilty creature, the 
sinner, to have hope of escaping the just recompense of sin ;—and it 
appears to be impossible that Gop should be true to his denunciations 
against sin, and righteous to inflict its full penalty. But in the Gosper 
of Gop our Saviour, “im which are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,’’ and into the things of which ‘angels desire to look,” 
in 1r—mercy and truth appear meeting together righteousness and peace 
embracing each other. In it—Gop is made known as at once just, and 
the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. (Rom. iii. 26.) His law is 
magnified, and the exceeding sinfulness of every transgression against 
it is exhibited—in the very way in which the chief of sinners is made a 
partaker of eternal life. 

The man who really believes the Gospel of God our Saviour, is brought 
to the knowledge of the true God; and knows that “ justice and judg 
ment are the habitation of his throne,” while “ mercy and truth shal! 
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go before his face.’’ (Psal. lxxxix. 14.) The man who disbelieves this 
Gospel, may be very religious ; but a false god is the object of his relig- 
ion ; a god neither merciful, nor righteous,nor true. He may talk much 
of what he calls the divine mercy, and may borrow arguments from it 
against the Gospel. But what he calls mercy, is always something which 
stands in opposition to perfect righteousness and immutable truth ;— 
some indulgence of what is evil, some forbearance to execute the pen- 
alty which the law of God pronounces against sin. Such an attribute 
belongs not to Jenovan. Unbelievers vainly boast of entertaining 
higher ideas of Gop’s mercy, than those whom they oppose. They 
altogether deny his real mercy, which is indeed higher than the heavens, 
but, in its highest displays, harmonizes with the most awful sanctions 
of his law 

In their opposition to the glorious gospel, the true character of unbde- 
lieving religionists is detected; and is proved to be that of haters ef God. 
The pride of their souls spurns at his mercy ; the ungodliness of their 
rebellious minds arraigns his justice, and tyrannical severity ; the infi- 
delity of their self-deceiving hearts denies his truth, and treats the de- 
nunciations of his law as unmeaning threats, which are not to be exe 
cuted. In their zeal for their false gods, they often fear not to blas- 
pheme the Gop of Heaven ; and rather than be saved by Him, in the 
way in which he exhibits all his glories, they will choose destruction. If 
any think this picture overcharged, let them read the Letter of the Ulster 
Herdman (which will shortly call fora reply from me, if life be spared) 

or the controversial writings of Mr. Fletcher. 

P. S. The Apostle Paul (Rom. xvi. 17, 18,) beseeches his brethren 
at Rome to mark them who caused divisions and offences contrary to the 
Apostolic doctrine which they had learned, and to avoid them. He ever 
manifested a godly solicitude that the hearts of Christians might be 
‘< knit together inlove, and unto all riches of the full assurance of under- 
standing, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, even of the 
Father and of Christ :’’ (Col. ii. 2, ) that they might be “ perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment ;”’ and thus might 
all speak the same thing,”’ professing the same faith of the same glorious 
Gospel; so that there should be ‘no divisions among them.” The 
apostle knew the uniting power of the truth as it is in Jesus; and 


‘ 


had no idea of any unify in the Christian church, but that which was 
grounded on the unity of the Christian faith ;—which originated in this, 
that its members believed the same glorious Gospel. He speaks of 
schism, or divisions; but never in the sense in which the word is now 
commonly applied,as a watchword against Christians—never as con- 
sisting in a separation from those who deny the faith, and introduce an- 
other Gespel. On the contrary, he considers all such false teachers as 
peculiarly schismalics, or authors of division; and exhorts believers to 
mark. and to avoid them. Inthe passage of his Epistle to the Romans 
above quoted, he declures their real character: he declares, amidst all 
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the pretensions they often make to eminent godliness—that they “ serve 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly’’—their own private ends. 
And he points out one of the main engines which they employed, for 
disturbing the real unity of the Christian church: ‘‘ by good words and 
Jair speeches, they deceive the hearts of the simple.” 

It is at this day needful to warn Christians against such characters 
and their seductive arts: for the generation of them is not extinet; and 
never will be extinct, as long as Satan is allowed to exert his opposit 
ion against the Church of God. It would not answer the purpose of 
the father of lies, to employ no instruments but profane and open infi- 
dels in order to corrupt the Gospel, and substitute for it something that 
is not the Gospel, but seems very like it: he must employ various classes 
of pious religionists ; whose sincerity of attachment to their respective 
systems of infidelity I donot meanatall to question. And they make 
use Of the same engine in his service at this day, that they used in the 
days of the Apostles ;—good words and fair speeches—to ‘“ deceive 
the hearts of the simple.” 

It would be an interesting and profitable inquiry, toexamine the va 
rious good words, to which they have give.. a bad currency, in various 
ages ofthe church. Bnt perhaps there is none that they more succes) 
fully use at this day, than that which I have mentioned, (p. 279.) 
HBART-RELIGION. It is a good word indeed, when rightly applied; 
for it will express the inward reality of true religion, in opposition to 
the hypocrisy of mere outward profession. But by a dexterous man- 
agement of this good word, some of the most successful opposition is 
given at present to the Gospel. When the truths of God are asserted, 
and asserted so that the enemies of them have no other answer; they 
contrive to put down the subject, with the good word, HEART-RELIG 
ron. ‘They set this in opposition to the peLier of the TRUTH ; to which 
they give the contemptuous name of HEAD KNOWLEDGE They put 
themselves forward as the champions ofthe former; and insinuate 
that the asserters of the latter are enemies to heart-religion ; or at least 
contending for some speculative notions that, in comparison of it, are of 
little consequence. And thus their work is done. Their zeal for 
heart-religion is admired ; their followers are increased ; the hearts of 
the simple are deceived ; the glorious truths of the Gospel—(the hearty 
belief of which alone produces true religion)—are rejected with con- 
tempt as unimportant ; professors of the Apostolic Gospel are decried, 
as raising a strife about worde without profit; and the blinded multitude 
follow their admired guides tn the pursuit of a mystic something, which 
they call HEART RELIGION ; satisfied that the doctrine which they are 
taught must be the Gospel, because it is dressed up with evangelical 
names; and deterred from examining into the scriptural meaning of these 
names, because they are taught to think that such an inquiry is caleu- 
lated to give therm only, what their learners call—HEAD-KNOWLEDGE, 
and to turn them aside ffom HEART-RELIGION 
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From the Recorder and Telegraph. 
EXEGESIS OF THE 3d V. OF THE Oth CHAP. OF ROMANS. 


“ For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 


My purpose is to “try” to do away the expositions of several emi- 
nent commentators ; and after removing some objections, to endeavor 
to establish what seeins to be the true import of this passage. 

The original word, rendered in our version “ accursed,” is, as most 
readers know, ‘‘anathema ;” and this occurs four times; 1 believe no 
more in other parts of this Apostle’s writings. In the I. Cor. 12th 
chap. 3d v. we read, ‘“‘ No man, speaking by the Spirit of God, calleth 
Jesus accursed,” (anathema.’’) I need hardly remark that “ accursed” 
does not mean to be “ hanged on a tree;” since, as Christ liad been 


crucified, one might in this sense call him “anathema” with truth, 


which Paul himself (ucing a different word) has elsewhere done. 

Again in the I Cor. xvi. 22. “If any one love net the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema, maran-atha.’”’ In this passage to render 
*« anathema’”’ “ hanged on a tree,’’ would be to charge the Apostle with 
the guilt of directing his Corinthian brethren to crucify those, who were 
not Christians 

We also find in Gal. i. 8. ‘* But though we or an angel from heay- 
en preach another gospel unto you, than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed,” (“* anathema ;”’) and in the 9v. “As 
we said before, so say I now again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed (“‘ anath- 
ema.’”) 

This word takes not the sense above named in either of these cases, 
unless St. Paul would have false teachers crucified, which I presume 
no one will admit. I believe “‘ anathema” is found in no other part of 
this Apostle’s writings. And now, reader, having clearly shown that it 
does not, in any of these cases, mean “hanged on a tree,” which you 
probably knew before, I ask whether you think he turned aside to this 
meaning, in the passage under consideration? How could St. Paul 
have supposed his readers would be able to understand him, if he gave 
the term a signification in this place, so different from its meaning in 
other parts of his writings ? Can we think the Apostle, who was speak- 
ing “the truth in Christ,” as he had just before expressed himself, 
used this important word so unstecdily ? 

Another evidence against this interpretation is, that where St. Paul 
says Christ became “a curse’’ by being hanged on a tree, he has not 
used ‘‘ anathema” to express this curse, but “ epicatatos.”. A third 
reason why this seems not to be the sense of the word “ accursed”’ in 
Romans—which ought to satisfy every man, who knows the conse 
quences of altering God’s word—is, that in order to establish this inter- 
pretation, recourse is had to an unauthorized change of the phrase 
‘from Christ,” into that of “according to the example of Christ.” 
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With so much ayainst it, will any one still contend for this rendering ? 
Believing I have convinced the reader that this is not the meaning of 
the term in Romans, I will conclude I have done away one exposition 
of the passage under consideration 

A second interpretation given to “ accursed” is ‘‘ excommunication 
from the visible church,”’ which is certainly a more probable significa 
tion. By returning to St. Paul’s use of this word, we may throw some 
light upon this point. 

In the first case cited above, where the Apostle says, ‘ No man 
speaking by the Spirit of God, calleth Jesus aceursed,”’ (‘‘ anathema,’’) 
it is at once evident to every mind that ‘“ excommunication’’ is not its 
signification. I therefore, pass to the next, where we read, “If any 
one love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.”’ Does not 
the reader immediately see that this rendering is not admissible here ? 
Observe, ‘‘ If any one,’”’ be he church-member or not ; Jew or Gentile; 
any person.—But it would be quite absurd to talk of cutting off those, 
who had never been in fellowship. Indeed while reading this passage, 
one perceives, as it were intuitively, that ‘“‘ excommunication” is not 
the signification of the word “ anathema,” but that it is that awful 
doom, which awaits every man who “loves not the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

In the third and fourth cases, where the reading is, “‘ Though we or 
or angel,” &c. the “ accursed” (‘‘ anathema’’) cannot without some 
violence be rendered “ excommunication,’’ because it is said of an 
angel, “ let him be accursed,” the impropriety of which, admitting 
the sense contended against, is apparent. I grant there can be an- 
alogies brought to show that there is no such impropriety, as I have 
named, in this case; but, if any one think the reasoning inconclu 
sive, I simply ask him whether in reading this passage, his impres 
sions are, that false teachers were to be barely “ set aloof’? by the 
Galatians, or whether they, thus removed, were to be considered 
devoted to that tremendous retribution, which will at last fall upon 
the heads of all false teachers. 

These conclusions are strengthened by the fact that St. Paul, in 
giving directions concerning the ‘ excommunication” of disorder! y 
members, has in no instance used ‘ anathema ;”’ and still more by 
the consideration that it is made to signify a cutting off from church 
community, in no case in the New Testament. Supported by this 
weight of evidence, I think we may not unreasonably conclude, such 
is not St. Paul’s meaning in the passage at the head of this paper 
In order that ‘‘anathema,’”’ in Romans may mean excommunication, 
the phrase “ from Christ” must be made to signify “from the 
church ;”? or a Greek word for church must be understood. In my 
mind, this circumstance not a little favours my conclusion; though 
it must be confessed that either of these can be supported by anal 
ogies. 


I pass to a few objections. The first which occurs to me is, that 
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‘If St. Paul was willing to be damned, he went beyond Christ in 


benevolence.”’ This is wholly without foundation. 

In the first place it was not necessary that Christ should suffer eter- 
nally. His tasting death for every man, was sufficient. We cannot, 
therefore, know how much he was willing to suffer. If our salvation 
had required more, who is permitted to say he had not the benevolence 
to endure more ? 

To show that this objection is wholly without foundation, 1 remark, 
that, as Christ was a perfectly benevolent being, loving his neighbour 
equally as himself, he would choose the greater good in any case, even 
though the difference were much less than two against one. But so 
far was St. Paul from doing this, admitting what I am contending for, 
that he simply chose the greater good where the difference was hun- 
dreds of thousands—the whole Jewish people against himself. 

A. second objection is, that “If St. Paul was willing to be damned, 


he was willing to hate God In this conclusion there isa great error. 
Let us first carefully define the curse pronounced by God upon the 
sinner. This eurse does not include in itself a hatred of God and his 
law, as many eminent divines have said ; but it is a consequence of that 
hatred ; and its substance is personal loss and personal suffering—the 
loss of the happiness of heaven, and the suffering of the pains of hell 
I repeat, this curse is a consequence of hatred towards God and his 
law, and is entvrely distinct from this hatred. Now let this distinetion 
be carefully maintained, and we shall see that St. Paul, so far from 
being willing to hate God, admitting the literal reading of the passage 
before us—did not so much as think of such a thi 


ng, but had regard to 






his personal loss, and his personal suffering. Yes, so ardently did he 
love his brethren, that as it concerned himself, he was willing to lose 
the happiness of heaven and endure the pains of hell, provided his kins 
men in the flesh might be saved by such a sacrifice. 

Must we not conclude the word ‘‘ accursed”’ signifies “ cast off of 
God?’ This is the first impression of all who read the passage ; and 
this continues till we, I fear, ‘“‘ getting wise above what is written,”’ pro- 


nounce it ‘‘ inconsistent with reason,”’ and consequently go to the pas 


sage determined to find some other meaning 2 
But why should this expression of the great Apostle stagger us so \ 
much? He felt nothing but the spirit of benevolence. ‘‘ Love thy neigh- ) 


bour as thyself,’ 1s the command ; and this principle St. Paul exer- 


| 


cised in an eminent degree. If one, loving his neighbour equally as him 


a 


self, were asked, whose salvation he should prefer, another’s or his 
own, he could not decide, because each is an equal good. Suppose 
then, there are two put against him, and the same question is asked. 
He now has a choice; because benevolence chooses the greater good. 
If these two are increased to fifty, or a thousand, much more has he a 
choice ; because the increase of the good is as the increase of the 


greater number, the other remaining the same 
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That St. Paul could be willing to be damned, astonishes us in our 
cold meditations; but let us make trial of our benevolence. Suppose 
it were decreed that you or your neighbour should die, both being inno- 
cent, and it were left to you to say which should be the victim. You 
would hesitate long between benevolence and self-love before you 
could decide. If fifty are put in the place of this one, and you must 
say whether they all shall die or yourself—what is your conclusion now? 
Will you purchase your life with the blood of fifty? This fifty are in- 
creased to a million, or a great people, as the Jews—what now? Will 
you live at this expense of lives? Shall the blood of these hundreds of 
thousands buy you a few more years of time ?—No, you would die.— 
There are few men in Christendom, who would not, under such cir- 
cumstances, die. Now suppose this great multitude are to go to hell, 
or you must. Tell me, Christian, do you say, Let them be damned? 
Let these hundreds of thousands burn forever, that I, an individ, 
may live Would you, could you, under such cireumstances decide 
You would be dumb. You could never decide against them, though 
you were ever unwilling to sacrifice yourself. If then you feel so 
much, what might not St. Paul feel? Consider what he actually sacri- 
ficed for his brethren; how he loved and how he groaned for them, 
remembering that his capacious soul was eminently enlarged, and you 
will not be surprised that, while his heart was overwhelmed with a 


view of what this great people would endure in another world, he ris- 
ing in the strength of his benevolence, exclaimed ; While I meditated 
upon this great and appalling subject, ‘‘ I was wishing that myself were 


accursed from Christ, fer my brethren according to tne flesh,” if by 
the sacrifice of my own happiness they might be saved. J. 
WORKS OF FICTION. 

Fully as I can enter into the beauties of fiction, I exceedingly dread 
their tendency. The utmost caution is requisite in meddling with 
them. The novelist I unequivocally proscribe, and many of the poets 
and their poems, which are only nets to catch young minds in the maze 
of Satan. It is a maxim in regard to books, as well as companions, 
that what does not improve, invariably injures. Few things in 
this world are merely negative and harmless. They either do us good, 
when sanctified by the Spirit; or they do us harm, by stealing our 
hearts from God. Even the beauties and wonders of nature, in an 
unsanctified mind, excite nothing beyond natural affections—pleas 
ure and surpris:. If Christ is not sought for in them, we rise no 
higher than mere tourists, rhymists, and painters. Whether we eat 
or drink, or travel, or read, or converse, or philosophise—all, all must 
be done to the glory of God.— Rev. Legh Richmond to his Daughter. 
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